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“PERFECT ENDINGS” IN 
DACTYLIC HEXAMETER 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
DOROTHY ALLISON KENNEDY 
Halsted School, Yonkers, N. Y 


every school boy knows’’—that is, 
every school boy who has been fortunate 
enough to read Vergil or Ovid—the fifth 
foot of a dactylic hexameter line is almost 
always a dactyl, although the substitution 
of a spondee in any of the first four feet 
of a line is freely allowed. What the 
senior author of this article did not learn 
as a school boy but later noticed as a 
teacher is that about one-third of the lines 
in the Aenetd end with a two-word com- 
bination of a dactylic trisyllable and a 
spondaic (or trochaic) dissyllable. For 
example, the fifth, seventh, eighth, and 
ninth lines of Book I end thus: 

. conderet urbem 

. moenia Romae 

. numine laeso 

... Volvere casus 

He also found that pointing out this fact 
to students was a great help to them in 
their metrical reading: that this harmony 
of word and foot brings the long dactylic 
line, so to speak, to a ‘‘perfect landing’’ 
and gives the reader a feeling that he has 
completed one ‘verse’ and is now ready 
to turn (vertere, versus) to the next. He 
further found that it was good classroom 
practice to have students, singly or as a 
class, run their eyes down the page. pick 
out these ‘perfect endings.’ and pronounce 
them with due regard to the quantity of 
each syllable; and that a feeling for the 
quantitative metrical pattern thus acquired 
could be easily extended to less obviously 
metrical endings such as primus ab orts 
(line 1), unde Latinum (line 6), (cae) - 
lestibus trae (line 11). 


So the matter rested, until one day a 
graduate student (the junior author of 
this article) raised some pertinent ques- 
tions: Was this metrical arrangement de- 
liberate or accidental? And if it was a 
conscious technique, did Vergil employ it 
to a greater extent in his most finished 
work, the Georgics, than he did in his un- 
finished Aeneid? Furthermore, did other 
Latin writers of dactylic hexameter em- 
ploy this arrangement to a greater or less 
extent than did Vergil? So a Term Paper 
was born, which later grew up to be a 
Master's Essay. 


“Perfect Endings’ 
| 
| 


in Dactylic Writers | 


Perfect 


| 

| Ennius 439 101 23.0 

Lucretius 7415 2009 27. 

| Catullus 474 194 40.9 

| Vergil 12084 3829 31.7 

| Horace 4081 840 20.6 

Ovid 11995 3741 31.2 


The material covered in the essay in- 
cluded all the complete hexameter lines of 
Ennius’ Annales that are extant, all of 
Lucretius De Rerum Natura, Catullus’ 
Carmina 62 and 64. Vergil’s Georgics and 
Aeneid, Horace’s Satires and Epistles, and 
Ovid's Metamorphoses. The present article 
gives some of the more interesting find- 
ings reported in that essay. The data for 
each of the authors studied are summar- 
ized in the accompanying table. 

In the extant lines of Ennius, the 
earliest Latin user of dactylic hexameter 
of whom we know, we find that almost 
one-fourth (23) have this harmony 
of word and foot in the fifth and sixth 
feet which we have called the ‘‘perfect 
ending.’ These 439 lines, presumably 
only a small fraction of Ennius’ com- 
plete work, survive only because they 
were quoted by other authors. However, 
there is no reason to suspect that, in re- 
spect to the metrical feature under dis- 
cussion, they do not fairly represent his 
total writings in dactylic hexameter. 

Lucretius is the next important writer 
of dactylic hexameter after Ennius, and 
the 7415 lines of his De Rerum Natura 
presumably represent his total literary out- 
put. It is interesting to note that his 
27° of ‘perfect ending’ stands about 
half way between the percentages of 
Ennius and Vergil. 

Catullus’ 474 lines in Carmina 62 
(Vesper adest) and 64 (Peliaco quon- 
dam) show a percentage of 40.9. The 
408 lines of 64, taken by themselves, 
show a percentage of 43.9. Perhaps this 


relatively high percentage of ‘‘perfect end- 
ings’ is a partial explanation of the fact 
that Catullus is commonly regarded as the 
most musical of the Latin poets. 

As the table accompanying this article 
shows, Vergil’s Georgics and Aenerd, 
taken together, have a percentage of 31.7. 
The tables provided in the fuller report 
break down this total. The Georgics 
alone have a percentage of 33.8, while 
the Aeneid alone has a percentage of 31.2. 
Aeneid I-VI, taken as a unit, has a per- 
centage of 30; Aeneid VI-XII, taken as 
a unit, has a percentage of 32.1. The 
percentages in the different books show 
no wide variations. In the Aeneid, the 
percentages range from 28.5 (in Book II) 
to 33.7 (in Book VII). The percentages 
in the four books of the Georgics are 
respectively 36.3, 33.2, 32.5, and 33.4. 

Again referring to our table, we see 
that Horace gave “‘perfect endings’ to 
only 20.6% of the 4081 lines in his 
Satires and Epistles. This is the lowest 
percentage found in our study. Satire I 
has a percentage of 16.3, and Satire Il 
has a percentage of 20.3. The Satires, 
taken as a unit, show a percentage of 18.4. 
Epistle I has a percentage of 22.6, and 
Epistle II has a _ percentage of 23.3. 
The Epistles, taken as a unit, have a per- 
centage of 20.6. Of course, Horace’s name 
for his Satires was Sermones (‘Talks’), 
and the topics treated are for the most part 
decidedly mundane. One is tempted to 
think that Horace was trying in his Satires 
to write as unpoetically as he could and 
still employ dactylic hexameter, and that 
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he therefore made no great effort to 
achieve a high percentage of lines ending 
with the obviously rhythmical combina- 
tion of a dactylic trisyllable and spondaic 
dissyllable. 

Ovid is the only remaining writer in- 
cluded in this study. In the 11995 lines 
of his Metamorphoses he has a percentage 
of 31.2. The range among the fifteen 
books is from 27.4 (in Book III) to 34.6 
(in Book XII). This variation of 7.2 
points might be taken to mean that the 
author gave rather uneven attention to 
the matter of verse endings. 

The reader will already have surmised 
that the authors of this article believe 
that the data presented give support to 
the hypothesis that this type of line end- 
ing, which occurs so frequently in the 
best Latin writers of dactylic hexameter, 
is not the result of chance but of con- 
scious effort; that Ennius sensed the value 
of this “‘perfect ending,’ but, working 
as he was in a meter new to Latin, 
achieved only limited success (23%): 
that Lucretius, a great poet in spite of 
the nature of his theme, achieved a some 
what greater measure of success (27%): 
and that in Vergil’s Georgics we have the 
best sustained exhibition of this particular 
technique in writing Latin dactylic hexa- 
meter (33.8%). It is true that Catullus 
shows a still higher percentage of this 
type of line ending in Carmen 64. How- 
ever, he achieved this result in a com- 
paratively short poem. Furthermore, Catul- 
lus was a lyric poet by temperament and 
practice. What, then, is to be said about 
Rome's greatest lyric poet, Horace, whose 
dactylic hexameters show so low a per- 
centage of ‘‘perfect endings’? The answer 
to this question has been suggested in a 
preceding paragraph. Horace in his Ser- 
mones and Epistles was deliberately try- 
ing to be conversational, and, therefore, 
did not make any special effort to employ 
a metrical arrangement which he, as a 
student of the art of poetry, must have 
recognized and fully appreciated in the 
works of Ennius and Lucretius and more 
especially in the contemporary writings of 
his beloved Vergil. 

Support for the opinion’ expressed 
above is found in a statement made by 
Professor Sturtevant, who, after examin- 
ing a considerable number of lines of 
Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus, and Vergil, 
reached the conclusion that ‘“‘the dactylic 
poets tried to secure harmony of accent 
and ictus in the last two feet of the 
verse, and this effect was stronger, or at 
least more successful, with the later poets 
than with Ennius’’ (E. H. Sturtevant, 
“Coincidence of Accent and Ictus in 
Roman Dactylic Poets,’’ Classical Philo- 
logy xiv, 384). The metrical arrange- 


ment which we have been discussing in 
this article goes even further than the 
harmony of accent and ictus to which 
Professor Sturtevant refers. 

There is no evidence that the dactylic 


poets made any effort, except in the Jast 
two feet of the line, to secure harmony of 
word and foot, or even harmony of word 
accent and ictus. After all, it is the end 
of the line that is of most importance in 
reading or listening to poetry. One way 
of emphasizing that importance is to use 
the end rhyme, a device commonly em- 
ployed in modern European languages, 
but one which was not developed by 
Latin poets in the classical period. They 
did use special care in constructing the 
last two feet of iambic and trochaic meter 
as well as in constructing the last two 
feet of dactylic meter. In this article we 
have tried to show that one particular 
arrangement for the last two feet in a 
dactylic line, namely a combination of a 
dactylic word and a spondaic (or equiva- 
lent trochaic) word, seemed to the best 
dactylic Latin poets worth striving for, 
though none of them carried it to the 
point of monotony. 


Ww 
SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 


Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—-Elements of Latin (Sister 
Dorothea); Cicero's Orations (Sister 
Luanne): Vergil's Aeneid and Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (Sister Inviolata); Ad- 
vanced Latin Composition (Sister Lu- 
anne); Ancient History, Part I (Mc- 
Guire); Introduction to Medieval Stud- 
ies, Part Il (McGuire): Pro-Seminar in 
Latin (Deferrari); Latin Seminar (Mc- 
Guire); Cicero’s Letters (Sister Invio- 
lata); Elements of Greek (Lacy); Xeno- 
phon's Anabasis, Book II (Sister Doro- 
thea) ; Greek Composition (Lacy); Pro- 


Seminar in Greek (Deferrari); Plato 
(Lacy). 
Chicago, University of. — Horace, 


Satires and Epistles (Ullman); Petronius 


(Ullman); Propertius (Ullman); Ele- 
mentary Greek (Smith): Herodotus 
(Smith); Reading Course in Greek 


(Smith) ; Ecclesiastes, Greek Text (Mar- 
cus); Greek History (Huth); Hellenistic 
and Roman Art (Johnson) ; Topography 
of Roman Cities (Johnson); Greek 
Architecture (Johnson); Art of the An- 
cient Near East (Johnson). 

Colorado, University of.—Latin Gram- 
mar and Composition: Poetry of the 
Republic—Catullus and Lucretius; Ro- 


man Historiography —— Suetonius and 
Tacitus; Seminar in Vergil. 
Columbia University. — Latin Prose 


Composition (Richards) ; Cicero’s Philo- 
sophical Essays (Hadas): Latin Lyric 
and Elegiac Poetry (Hadas); Elementary 
Greek (Householder); Plato and Lucian 
(Richards) ; Greek Tragedy (Household- 
er): Rome and the World of Today 
(Hadas); Hellenistic History (Larsen) ; 
Rome and the Empire (Larsen). 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 
—Latin Institute, May 13. Professors 


Walter Agard, Walter Miller, C. C. Mie- 
row, Clyde Murley, Mars Westington, 
Dorrance White, Ortha Wilner. 


Denver, University of.—Latin Read- 
ing and Writing (Cressman); Greek 
Drama in English (Cressman); Latin 


Literature in English (Cressman) ; Clas- 
sical Mythology (Cressman). 

Fordham University, New York City. 
-— Pliny, Letters; Catullus; Vergil, 
Eclogues and Georgics; Survey of Medie- 
val Latin Literature. 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Pa.— 
Teaching of Secondary School Latin 
(Glenn); Latin Literature in English 
(Glenn); Word Building (Glenn); Be- 
ginning Greek (Shaffer); Second Year 
Greek (Shaffer); Greek Literature in 
English (Shaffer) ; Greek History (Shaf- 
fer); other courses in Latin and Greek. 
according to demand (Glenn, Shaffer). 

Hunter College, New York City.— 
Modern Greek (Merkel). 

Indiana, University of. —- Elementary 
Latin; Cicero’s Orations; Plautus; Vergil. 
Aeneid i-vi; Vergil, Aeneid vii-xii; Clas- 
sical Historians; Cicero, De Amicitia; Ele- 
mentary Greek; Greek Literature in Trans- 
lation. (Prakken, Mrs. Prakken, Schu- 
man). 


Iowa, University of. — Elementary 


Latin (Nybakken); Second Year Latin 
(White); Latin Literature in Translation 
(White); Cicero’s Career as an Orator 
(Potter): Advanced Vergil (Potter) ; 


Teaching Latin in the Secondary School 
(White) ; Special Assignments in Plautus, 
Ovid, Horace, or Cicero’s Essays (Staff) ; 


Major Readings (Staff): Seminar in 
Latin (Staff); Elementary Greek (Ny- 
bakken); Greek Drama in Translation 


(White); Greek and Roman Civilization 
(Nybakken); Scientific and Medical 
Greek and Latin (Nybakken); Special 
Assignments in New Testament, Homer, 
Plato, or Lucian (Staff). 

Kentucky, University of. Reading 
Courses; Teachers’ Course, based on first 
year Latin; Teachers’ Course, based on 
second year Latin. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
—History of Latin Literature to the End 
of the Republic; St. Augustine, Confes- 
sions. 

Michigan, University of.—Roman Life 
as Illustrated by Works of Art and Ob- 
jects of Common Use (Dunlap); Livy, 
Republican History (Copley); Teachers’ 
Course in Caesar (Meinecke); Horace, 
Satires and Epistles (Copley) ; Latin Writ- 
ing and Oral Latin (Meinecke) ; Labor- 
atory Course in Roman Antiquities (Peter- 
son); Advanced Course in Roman An- 
tiquities (Peterson); Special Problems in 
the Teaching of Latin (Dunham) ; Cicero, 
De Legibus (Dunlap); A Rapid Intro- 
duction to the Greek Language (Pearl or 
Blake) ; Illustrated Lectures on the Life 
of the Ancient Greeks (Blake); Inter- 


mediate Reading Course in Greek (Blake). 
Minnesota, University of. —— Review 
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of Elementary Latin; Greek Mythology; 
Independent Reading Course; Graduate 
Seminar. 

Montana State University. —— Person- 
ally directed study in accordance with stu- 
dents’ preparation and desires (Clark). 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky. 
—Vergil, Aeneid, Selections from the 
First Six Books; Prose Composition 
Based on Cicero; Roman Satire; St. 
Augustine, Confessions; Elementary Greek. 

New York University. —- Greek and 
Latin in Current Use. 


North Carolina, University of —Greek 
Art (Harland); Archaeology and_ the 
Bible (Harland); Greek Literature 
(Epps); Greek Epic (Epps); graduate 
and advanced undergraduate reading 
courses in Latin, to be arranged. 

Northwestern University. — Caesar, 
Civil War (Dorjahn); Vergil, Aeneid 
vii-xii (Highbarger) ; Independent Study 
in Latin (Highbarger); Independent 
Study in Greek (Dorjahn) ; Early Augus- 
tan Literature. 

Ohio State University——Greek Drama 
in English; Pro-Seminar in Caesar; Pri- 
vate Reading; History of Roman Litera- 
ture in the Empire; Teaching of Latin; 
Seminar; Research. 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—General Romanic Language 
—<concordance of Latin-derived vocabu- 
lary, forms, and syntax in all Romanic 
languages. 


Saint Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
— Cicero, Tusculanae and Somnium 
(Korfmacher) ; Introduction to Liturgical 
Latin (Kleist); Latin Literature, II 
(Korfmacher); The Roman Historians 
(Arnold); Vergil’s Aeneid (Korfmach- 
er); Greek and Roman Art (Heithaus) ; 
Greek for Latin Majors (Finch); Teach- 
ers’ Course in Cicero (Korfmacher) ; 
Special Undergraduate and Graduate Read- 
ing Courses in Latin and in Greek 
(Staff) ; Critical Periods in Ancient His- 
tory (Finch); Inductive Lectures in Clas- 
sical Languages — four lecture-discussion 
meetings, led by the staff; Latin Teachers’ 


Institute, June 22—two discussion con- 
ferences, led by Arnold and Korfmacher. 


Saint Rose, College of, Albany, N. Y. 

Cicero, De Senectute and Pro Archia; 
Selections from Roman Historians; Pliny, 
Letters; Roman Satire; Review of High 
School Latin. 

Southern California, University of.— 
Latin Readings (Brown); Roman Pri- 
vate Life (Tilroe); Latin Seminar 
(Brown); Elementary Latin (Tilroe) ; 
Intermediate Latin (Tilroe); Research 
(Brown); Thesis (Staff). 

Texas, University of. — Courses in 
Undergraduate Latin; The Latin Pastoral 
from Vergil to Milton (Leon); Caesar's 
Historical Writings; Beginning Greek. 

Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. — Ele- 
mentary Latin; Vergil, Aeneid  i-vi; 
Vergil, Aeneid vii-xii: Petronius. 

Utah, University of. — Medical Latin 
(Spilman); Medical Greek (Spilman) ; 
Latin Element in English (Spilman). 

Vermont, University of.—Latin Com- 
position; Methods of Teaching Latin. 

Western State Teachers College, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.—Elementary Latin; Cicero 
and Ovid; Latin Literature in English 
Translation. 


William and Mary, College of.—Ele- 
mentary Latin (Wagener); Prose and 
Poetry of the Republic and Empire 
(Wagener); Materials and Methods in 
Secondary Latin (Wagener); Rome's 
Legacy to the World of Today (Wagen- 
er); Elementary Greek (Wagener); In- 
dependent Work and Refresher Courses, 
to be arranged. 


Wisconsin, University of. —- Roman 
Life and Literature; Roman Drama; 
Seminar. 


As this issue goes to press, news comes 
of the establishment at Swarthmore Col- 
lege of two scholarships of $400 each in 
classics and ancient history, for one man 
and one woman student. Details may be 


obtained from Professor E. H. Brewster, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 


MAGISTRI § 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of Latin 
and Greek are invited to send in any ideas, sug- 
gestions, or teaching devices which they have fornd 
to be helpful. 


AGAIN CHURCHILL AND BASIC ENGLISH 

Miss Celia Ford, Sometime Chairman 
of the Department of Classical Languages, 
Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
writes, under the enthusiastic caption 
‘Hurrah for Latin!’: 

“Mr. Churchill advocates the study of 
Basic English in these words: ‘The use 
of this auxiliary language will undoubted- 
ly «increase with progressive diffusion.’ 
How basic is the vocabulary in which he 
phrases his advocacy? The word use is 
from utor; auxiliary is from augeo and 
-arius; language is from lingua; un- 
doubtedly is from dubito; increase is from 
in- and cresco; progressive is from pro- 
and gradior and -tvus; diffusion is from 
dis- and fundo and -1o.”’ It is interesting 
to note that if we omit Latin words from 
Mr. Churchill's utterance, what he said 
was; “The... this... will .. 
with...” 


WRITE YOUR OWN PLAYS 

Miss Gail Allen Burnett, of the West- 
lake School for Girls, Los Angeles, Cal., 
has had a great deal of success with Latin 
plays. Recently her students presented 
three plays which she had written for 
them herself. She writes: 

“They were a great deal of fun. We 
had a very large audience of Latin stu- 
dents and teachers from other schools, in 
spite of gas rationing.”’ 

The first of the plays was a dramatiza- 
tion of the story of Theseus and the 
Minotaur. The second was an amusing 
adaptation, in Latin, of a _ nineteenth- 
century melodrama, with a beauteous hero- 
ine, a villainous landlord about to fore- 
close a mortgage if the heroine refuses to 
marry him, a heroic detective seeking for 
a murderer, etc. Some of the phases of 
the plot (notably a recognition scene) 
were reminiscent of Greek New Comedy. 
The third play, “Mt. Olympus, ‘44,” 
Miss Burnett summarizes as follows: 


“Scene I. Jupiter calls a Council of the 
Gods. Mercury explains that Mars is ab- 
sent because of urgent business on earth, 
and Neptune because of the traffic jam 
under the sea. Jupiter calls the meeting 
to order to discuss whether women on 
earth should be allowed prominent posi- 
tions in politics, business, and war, as 
Juno and Minerva maintain, or whether, 
as Venus argues, they should be content 
with the power of love and with feminine 
charms alone. All the other goddesses 
oppose Venus. Jupiter rules that they 
must go to earth in the guise of women 
for one day, investigate conditions, and 
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then return to Olympus to report. Venus 
wins the sympathy of Jupiter against 
Juno. Jupiter sends Mercury to earth to 
warn men to stand up for their rights. 

“Scene II. The goddesses, back on Mt. 
Olympus, report on their experiences on 
earth. Minerva has found women of in- 
estimable worth in the army. Ceres is 
convinced of the importance of women 
Victory farmers. Diana affirms her be- 
lief that women are indispensable as nurses. 
Juno has been greatly impressed by wo- 
men prominent in state, national, and in- 
ternational affairs. She tells Jupiter to 
stay at home while she runs things. Venus 
still opposes these ideas. Jupiter, over- 
come by his wife, grants to women the 
powers of men—but only until the end 
of the war.” 


IN A BUTCHER SHOP 

Professor Shirley Smith, of New Jersey 
College for Women, writes: 

“In The Life of Rome, by H. L. 
Rogers and T. R. Harley (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1927), opposite page 152. 
there is a good picture of a Roman relief, 
now in Dresden, which has _ interested 
several of my friends. It is a realistic 
scene—a butcher with his cleaver, working 
at some spareribs on a wooden block, 
Various cuts of meat hang above his head. 
A stern-faced matron, his customer, is 
seated before him. She consults her wax 
tablets—probably her shopping list: but 
she seems actually to be tearing stamps 
out of a ration book!” 


ENERGETIC CLASSES 

The classes of Miss Leone J. Rose, of 
the High School at Scarsdale. New York, 
study Greek along with their work in 
Latin. One fourth-year class, after read- 
ing part of the Odyssey in Greek, drama- 
tized a part of the epic and presented it 
before ninth-grade English students who 
were reading the poem in_ translation. 
Some of her students have read portions 
of the history of Herodotus in Greek. 
Members of the same class serve on the 
editorial board of the Latin newspaper, 
Nuntius; and this spring the class took 
the lead in staging a Roman banquet. 


ENROLLMENTS 

Mr. Jacob Mann, of Boys’ High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., calls attention to the 
fact that in the city of New York the 
enrollment in high school Latin dropped 
only slightly between October, 1943, and 
March, 1944—from 13,430 to 13,309; 
and that in the junior high schools there 
was a considerable increase in Latin en- 
rollment during the same period—from 
2.139 to 2,364, an increase of 10%%. 

Professor W. H. Alexander, of the 
University of California at Berkeley, 
writes: 


“You will be glad to know that the 
classics are quite holding their own here.”’ 

Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, writes: 


“About twenty-five students elected 
Greek in each of the fall and winter 
semesters here, and the same number is 
expected in the spring.’ The same writer 
informs us that increases in the Latin en- 
rollment were reported this year in the 
following schools of Texas: Marshall 
High School, Cleburne High School, 
Corpus Christi High School, North Junior 
High School of Waco, Junior High School 
of Wichita Falls. Mrs. Shepard also re- 
ports that for 1943-44 the University 
Teachers’) Appointment Committee had 
nine calls for teachers of Latin, but only 
five candidates were available. 


VERSE WRITING CONTEST— 
RESULTS 


COLLEGE DIVISION—LATIN 
FIRST PLACE 


“TROIAE ET PATRIAE COMMUNIS 
ERINYS” 
By EDWARD W. BODNAR 

Saint Louis University. Saint Louis, Mo. 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S. J.. Professor of Latin) 
“Tyndaris, quare latitas in umbris. 
Uxor Atridae, Danaae phalanges 
Dum domum delent Priami dolosam 

Fluctibus ignis?’’ 


“Quis meam vitam rapit ad salutem, 
Quis meas arces valide tuetur? 
Odit uxorem prior et maritus, 

Odit et alter: 


exspirant pereuntque Grai; 

Omnibus feci miserum dolorem: 

Nonne novisti, peregrine, cur sim 
Trepida corde?”’ 


COLLEGE DIVISION—ENGLISH 
FIRST PLACE 


PENELOPE 


By HENRY ST.C. LAVIN 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs. Indiana 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S. J.. Professor of Latin) 
My heart is lonely, as I weave, and still, 
Though there is song and dancing in 
these halls. 
Though burning torches flare when 
twilight falls 
And music plays, within me_tear-dregs 


spill. 
Dreams like the echoes of old tunes yet 
fill 
The twilight hour when everything 
recalls 


Your presence here. The shadows on 
the walls 
Haunt me. The ash of memory is chill. 
But when the house is quiet, and the 
ring 
Of laughing voices fades and leaves me 
free, 
I cut the long day's weaving and I sing 


OUTLOOK 


The galling, bitter song life teaches me 
‘Then, laying down the bright shears that 
I bring. 


I mourn the broken web my life must 
be. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


INFANDUS DOLOR 


By TERENCE J. TOLAND 
West Baden College. West Baden Springs, Indiana 
(Rev. John P. Carroll, S. J.. Professor of Latin) 
Rubro micantes currere comperi 
Fulgore flammas, dum genetrix deum 
Crudelis incendit Pelasgos 
Ut Priami locupletis arces 


Vastent. Parentis dextra penatibus 
Haesit paternis: avia per loca 
Ducens lulum cum Creusa, 
Perfugium placidum petivi 


Troia migrantes interitus citus 
Nos appetivit, qui mihi gaudium 
Detraxit. Heu quanto dolore 
Constitit ut Latium tuerer! 


FUTERPE 


By CHARLES J. BOYLAN 
Woodstock College. Woodstock, Maryland 
(Rev. John P. Carroll. S. J.. Professor of Latin) 
Dis miscent superis, si neque tibias 
Euterpe Carm. I, 1. 


How many bards are lost in quietness. 
Drowned in abysmal depths of silent 
time, 
Wearied at last from trying to express 
Avery simple thought simple 
rhyme! 
Euterpe, why do you so coldly gaze 
Upon a youth lost in his love for you? 
Relent, stoop down and soothe his heated 
days. 
Distill in diamond drops Pierian dew. 
Refresh his brow long parching with the 
heat 
That love burns in his heart. And 
press thy lips 
Against his throbbing ear, and in the beat 
Count out the measures on his finger 
tips. 
His heart is breaking. burdened with 
its thought. 
Without thy music, greatest thoughts 
are nought. 


RENUNCIATION 


By PHYLLIS COVATTA 
Nazareth College, Louisville, Kentucky 

(Sister Mary Emily Keenan. Latin Teacher) 
Heart, mind, and soul steeled in grim 

resolution, 
His will fixed firmly on the task ahead. 
He leaves the pleasant shores of royal 

Dido, 


And ventures forth his destined paths to 
tread. 

Nor tears, nor grief, nor love has power 
to stay him; 
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) urgent plea must keep him from his 
goal. 

nd Dido, having lost, must die for- 
saken— 

weakling’s lot, who makes of love life's 


whole. 


BIRTH OF A GODDESS 


By JEAN MOORI 
College of Saint Kose. Albany, New York 


(Sister Emily Joseph, C. S. J., Latin Teacher) 

In the half-light of dawn, when _ the 
moon was beginning to pale, 

Playful breezes awakened a sluggish and 
sleep-sodden sea 

And challenged foam-crested waves to arise 
and rejoice 

As they broke on the Cyprian shore, leap 
ing high in their glee. 

Pallid beams from the fast-fading crescent 
still lingered and touched 

Every ripple and bubble and spray with a 
silvery gleam, 

Then appeared from the crystalline vapor 
a glorious maid, 

Translucent, impalpable, frail, as if 
formed of a dream. 

But the moon soon made way for the 
dawn, who brought roseate tints 

To the cheeks of the maid, and to clouds 
floating far, far above 

The sun put gold in her hair, and gave 
warmth to her spiritless form. 

Sprang to life Aphrodite, goddess of 
beauty and love! 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 
FIRST PLACE 


SCROLL FOUND IN THE GARDEN 
OF THISBE 
By MEREDITH STERN 


Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, New York 
(Mrs. J. Curtis Newlin, Latin Teacher) 


O rosy lipped handmaiden of glorious 
Aphrodite, 

Hear my supplications and be merciful 
unto my longings. 


Once I was as other youths of this high- 
walled city 

Who play at war and learn the art of liv- 
ing well content. 

I ran and leapt and thrust with strong 
sword, 

With sword of gleaming copper, with 
shield of tempered iron. 

I sang my songs to ancient gods, and 
played my purple lyre with the rest— 

Until thou camest. 


When I saw thee, Thisbe, 

My soul was as a tightened bud 

That blooms abundantly when sunshine 
comes. 

My heart was as a stone that melts to 
molten gold in the fire. 

For thou art fair of face, of body, and of 
soul. 


When I run I see thy flying form 

And stumble for my lack of grace: 

Or when I sing, | hear thy voice 

And cannot sing to mock thy golden 
flute. 


Thisbe, now I pray thee 

Hear my song of love, and answer 
By the pallid temple in the midnight. 
By the grace of all the gods! 


HONORABLE MENTION 


In addition to the verses printed below, 
the following entries were awarded honor- 
able mention: ‘Lament of Dido,” by 
Carol De Camp. Westover School, Middle 
bury, Conn. (Miss Elizabeth Cushman, 
Latin Teacher): “‘Laocoon, What Pain 
Thy Name Implies,”” by Dorothy Thomp 
son, The Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas 
(Miss Marguerite B. Grow, Latin Teach 
er): ‘“‘Parce Metu.”’ by Marion Becker, 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Miss M. Julia Bentley, Latin Teacher) ; 
and “To Vergil, on Reincarnation,”’ by 
Dorothy Allen, St. Mary's Hall, Burling 
ton, New Jersey (Miss Frances Taylor, 
Latin Teacher). 


DE: HONESTATE: 


CICERO'S THOUGHTS AS HE 
FACES HIS ASSASSINS 


By MARGARET CUNNINGHAM 
Trinity Preparatory School, Ilchester, Maryland 


(Sister Marie Therese, Latin Teacher) 


But this is not the death I wish to die, 

Ignoble and alone, by violent hands! 

The Fates must laugh to see me face the 
death 

That I. with mighty justice, had decreed 

To be the end of arch conspirators. 

Shall I, who braved fierce Catiline’s re- 
venge, 

Be forced to meet an end so like his own? 

Shall I, whose weapon was the sword of 
truth, 

Now know the chill of the assassin’s 
steel? 

Immortal gods! Shall this be borne by one 

Who thought to die as he had lived, a 
man 

Of honor? 

Yet perhaps that is the key, 

The answer to it all. It matters not 

That I who loved my country should be 
judged 

Its enemy. That love remains unchanged. 

Disgrace is powerless to break the vow 

Fulfilled, the promise kept. The noble 
deed 

And valiant strife, accomplished, shall 
remain. 

This vision comes with death: the honor 
well 

Deserved yet unreceived is honor still. 

Rewards are not the measure of the man. 

My life is finished. Ah, the sword is 
drawn! 


Vain tears do not obscure the flash of 


steel. 
And now, dear Quintus. I shall follow 
thee 


TROES AVETE 


By LASSOR BLUMENTHAI 
Brookline (Mass.) High School 
(Miss Jane Perkins, Latin Teacher) 


Great Trojan host. who feared no Grecian 
foe, 

Who, duped by Sinon, treacherous 
tongued Greek, 

And by your own too wishful hearts 
laid low 

Your walls that night gay Bacchus made 
you weak, 

When silently, as sable night crept out 

From Neptune's realm. Ulysses’ men 
intent 

On slaughter, killed the guards. and with 
a shout 

Flung wide your gates, then mercilessly 
rent 

Defenseless Troy with sword and searing 
fire, 

And spared no harmless child or aged sire: 

Then, Trojan men, you sprang and 
fought, nor ceased 

Till slain; and those whose souls were 
not released 

From life. fought on till overcome by 
pain. 

Your death, great Trojan host—was it a 
gift, or bane? 


CASSANDRA 


By VIRGINIA B. BROOKE 
Westover School, Middlebury, Connecticut 
(Miss Elizabeth R. Cushman. Latin Teacher) 
O sad Cassandra, luckless one, 
Tormented by a god 
Who turned his unrequited love 
To bitter jealousy and rage 
Surpassing bounds of mortal wrath. 
And sent his vengeance from above, 


Oh, what decree could be more cruel? 
To prophesy in vain 

Your country’s downfall and defeat, 
To see a city burn in flame 

To shrivelled ash and blackened stone. 
And lie a ruin at your feet; 


To smell the acrid, stifling smoke- 

True premonitions all—— 

To know that those to whom you cried, 
Who saw your eyes, two blazing orbs 
Foretelling grief—to know that they 


Would only sneer and turn aside! 


THE SUNRISE 
By MARY ALICE KLAPPERT 


Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Miss M. Julia Bentley, Latin Teacher) 


The night is growing older as the day is 
drawing nigh; 


Diana makes her way across the faintly 
graying sky, 
And stoops to kiss Endymion, then 
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softly steals away 

As the light begins to brighten and a 
trumpet heralds day. 

Apollo mounts his chariot, and gathers 
up the reins 

As the steeds burst forth in golden hue of 
flying hooves and manes. 

Rosy-robed Aurora opens wide the gates 
of morn 

And the clouds don brilliant colors as 
another day is born. 


REPROACH TO CUPID 


By KATHERINE LOBACH 
Buchtel High School, Akron, Ohio 
(Miss Helen Pfahl, Latin Teacher) 
O Venus’ son, who in Ascanius’ guise, 
Thrust into Dido’s heart the flaming 
brand, 
And brought disaster on her hapless land, 
Took you no heed of pyres and funeral 
cries? 
Dared you go laughing lightly on your 
way, 
So gayly careless of your awful power, 
Of violent love so newly brought to 
flower, 
Of goddess’ wrath, and Fates, and future 
fray? 


And when Aeneas, lingering at love's fire, 

Rebuked and roused at Jove’s divine 
command, 

Sets out once more to seek the Latin 
strand, 

And, maddened, Dido mounts the funeral 
pyre, 

As greedy flames her royal body rend, 

Look you not back at what your deed has 
wrought— 

A helpless queen to whom your prank has 
brought 

A hopeless gesture and a tragic end? 


NEPTUNE 
By JEANNE WILLIAMS 
Mt. Morris (Illinois) High School 
(Miss Roth Ryburn, Latin Teacher) 
A sea-faring goon was old Neptune, 
The ruler of fishy knaves. 
He carried a queer three-pointed spear, 
And cut quite a dash with the waves. 
He got along fine, for he had a good line; 
But when a mermaid appeared 
Old Neptune departed uncommon light- 
hearted 
With a permanent wave in his beard. 
He played the sea horses in their race 
courses— 
He really was quite an old sport; 
With his great triple prong jabbed fish 
fifty feet long, 
And did other stunts of that sort. 
He rode on huge whales in the midst of 
loud gales, 
And thought this was all royal fun. 
And the sailors heard roars that were 
really his snores 
After the day’s work was done. 


BOOK NOTES 


Note—Books reviewed here are not sold by the 


American Classical League. Persons interested in 


them should communicate directly with the pub- 
lishers. Only books already published, and only 
books which have been sent in specifically for review 
are mentioned in this department. 


The Stolen Oracle. By Jay Williams. 
New York: Oxford University Press. 
1943. Pp. 222. $2.00. 

The Stolen Oracle is a spirited, brisk 
little book which will delight junior high 
school boys (and girls, too) immeasur- 
ably. The story is laid in the Rome of 
Augustus. It is a tale of the Sibylline 
books—those prophecies so essential to 
the well-being of the state—and of how 
they were stolen from their casket in the 
temple of Apollo; of the two Roman 
boys who were suspected of complicity 
in the theft, and of how they saved them- 
selves by solving the mystery of the 
The narrative is told in the mod- 
ern manner, with ‘‘suspects,”’ ‘‘motives,”’ 
““clues,’’ stolen jewels, secret passages, foot- 
prints, and German villains—not to men- 
tion some very colorful slang. Like most 
historical stories, it contains errors; the 
author, in fact, forestalls criticism by con- 
fessing one or two of the errors himself, 
in his preface. There are the usual blun- 
ders in Roman names; there are many 
“low bows,’ handshakes, and _ salutes; 
and there are frequent misspellings (secu- 
tore, Sugambriu, Agricolus, dumfounded, 
forgo, etc.), as well as a ‘‘G.”’ instead of 
“C."’ for ‘‘Gaius.’” The toga is misunder- 
stood; while wearing this bulky gar- 
ment, our boys race with each other, 
crawl through secret passages, and _ steal 
into deserted buildings at night to appre- 
hend criminals! The boys carry things in 
the sleeves of their tunics. People write 
on paper with a stylus; a vendor in the 
market sells matches; and gladiators in the 
arena still insist, in spite of Professor 
Leon, upon crying ‘‘We who are about to 
die salute you!’’ The reader is somewhat 
astounded when Maecenas serves a minor 
replica of Trimalchio’s dinner party to 
the poet Horace and our two young 
friends. In general, the respectful atten- 
tion given the boys by Augustus, Horace, 
and Maecenas is astonishing. The really 
breath-taking anomaly, however, is that 
a high-born Roman (named Septimius, 
although his son is Hortensius), an offi- 
cer in Augustus’ army, suffering a rather 
incredible reverse of fortune, becomes a 
volunteer gladiator! But teachers always 
expect to correct errors when assigning 
historical stories to their classes. If that 
precaution be taken, this book might well 
be included in “‘enrichment’’ lists for all 
elementary Latin classes. The appearance 
of a well-written historical story laid in 
Roman times is really an important peda- 


crime. 
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gogical event. 


Unless this reviewer i 
much mistaken, youthful readers will de 
vour the book avidly, and will not put i 
down until the dastardly criminals are al 


appropriately liquidated. —L. B.L 
The Horse in Greek Art. By Sidney 
David Markman. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press. 1943 

Pp. xxvii+196. $5.00. 

“The purpose of this volume is to es 
tablish a system of dating for representa 
tion of the horse in Greek art.’’ The 
author first discusses the history of the 
horse in the Greek world, and makes a 
brief attempt to distinguish types of 
horses used. The ensuing chapters are 
devoted to analyzing examples of repre 
sentations of horses from the orientalizing 
and early archaic period to the Hellenistic. 
Where examples in sculpture are not avail- 
able minor art media are used. In the 
appendices the author has helpfully in- 
serted a short discussion of the anatomy of 
the horse and an analysis of the anatomy, 
proportion, and gait of the examples used 
in the main body of the book. This 
study should be very useful to those in- 
terested in the teaching or study of Greek 
art. Sixty-two figures, indices, and bibli- 
ographies round out the volume. 

—D. P. L. 


Modern Politics in the Ancient World. 
By Frank Burr Marsh. Austin: Uni- 
versity of Texas Press, 1943. Pp. 123. 
$1.00 


This posthumous volume is published 
as a tribute to the memory of the author, 
by the University of Texas, which he 
served for many years as professor of 
ancient history. In spite of the title, the 
book is objective, and it is not political 
propaganda. The author, indeed, in his 
introduction, specifically warns against too 
hasty comparisons and conclusions arising 
from a superficial study of ancient history 
by persons seeking light on modern prob- 
lems. There are five chapters in all, two 
dealing with Athens, three with Rome. 
Of these, the first, “Solon and the ‘New 
Deal’ in Athens,"’ is not an apology for 
modern Washington, but is for the most 
part simply a fresh summary of sixth- 
century distress and attempts to alleviate 
it. The second, ‘“‘Unemployment and 
Imperialism,’ presents, among others, the 
thought that the Athenian navy served 
as a sort of W. P. A. to unemployed 
Athenians, and that a retreat from an im- 
perialistic policy in the fifth century 
would have precipitated serious economic 
repercussions at Athens. The chapters on 
Rome are entitled ‘‘Agricultural Depres- 
sion and the Army,’ ‘‘Machine Politics 
and Efficiency,’ and ‘“The Breakdown of 
Constitutional Government.”” They deal 


with ‘‘the problem which was immedi- 
ately fatal to the Republic’’—how to con- 
trol the volunteer armies which enlisted 
under particular generals in the hope of 
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g..ning booty and land allotments; ‘why 
te Republic was unable to solve this 
oblem'’—because of political instabil- 

and ‘“‘the circumstances under which 

Republic perished.”’ The book is 
‘noughtful and well reasoned, and it 
<hould have some serious implications for 
American of today. —L.B.L. 


Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Roman An 
tiquities, IV. With an English Trans 
lation by Earnest Cary. On the Basis of 
the Version of Edward Spelman. 
Classical Library, Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press; 
Wm. Heinemann, Ltd.. 
385. $2.50. 

This volume of the Roman Antiquities 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, containing 
the sixth book from chapter 49 to the 
end, and all of the seventh book, covers 
part of the fifth century B. C.—from the 
election of the consuls Postumius Comin 
ius and Spurius Cassius to the election of 
Quintus Sulpicius Camerinus and Spurius 
Larcius Flavus. 


Loeb 
Mass. : 
London, 
1943. Pp 


The translator continues 
the style of the preceding volumes. An 
interesting feature of the volume is the 
famous description of the procession and 
games of the Ludi Magni at Rome, which 
Dionysius insists proves ‘‘that the peoples 
which joined in founding the city of Rome 
were Greek colonies sent out from the 
most famous places, and not, as some be 
lieve, barbarians and vagabonds."’ The 
book abounds in colorful details of early 
Roman history. 


—L. B. L. 


Notes And Notices 


On June 1, 1944, at 6:30 P. M.., 
Cedar Crest College will present in its 
outdoor theater Trojan Women, by Eu- 
ripides, in English translation. Friends 
of the classics are invited to attend. Cedar 
Crest College is two miles from the center 
of Allentown, Pa., and is easily reached 
by bus. The performance will be the 
twentieth annual production of a Greek 
play at the college. Faculty members 
have designed the settings and written 
the music for the production. 


The fortieth annual meeting of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West 
and South was held April 6, 7, and 8, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

At the thirty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Classical Association of New England, 
held at Deerfield Academy, Deerfield. 
Mass., on March 17-18, the following 
officers were elected for 1944-45: Presi- 
dent, George A. Land, Newton High 
School, Newtonville, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
ident, Josephine P. Bree, Albertus Magnus 
College, New Haven, Conn.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn.; Repre- 
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sentative to the Council of the American 
Classical League, President Land. The 
next annual meeting will be held at Phil- 
lips Academy, Andover, Mass., on March 
23-24, 1945. 

Officers of the Classical Society of the 
American Academy 1944 
are: President, William C. Greene, Har 
vard University; Vice-President for the 
Middle West and South, H. J. Leon, Uni 
versity of Texas: 
West, Mary A. 
Kansas; Secretary, 


in Rome for 


Vice-President for the 
Grant, University of 
Charlotte E. Good 
fellow, Wellesley College; Treasurer, Lucy 
T. Shoe, Mt. Holyoke College. The 
Society reports that members of the Swiss 
Legation are occupying and caring for all 
Academy property in Rome, and that Dr. 
Van Buren, Colonel de Daehn, and Mr 
Davico are proceeding with such work as 
cataloguing, protecting books and other 
materials, and repairing the buildings. 
The nineteenth annual 
the Secondary Education Board was held 
in New York City on February 26, 1944 
The Latin Section was well attended: 
and the luncheon speaker, Allardyce Nicoll. 
of the British Embassy 
paid high 


classics. 


conference of 


in Washington 
tribute to the value of the 

‘Present Status of Classical Education, 
a bulletin issued by Texas members of 
the Present Status Committee of the Clas 
sical Association of the Middle West and 
South, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Minnie Lee Shepard, presents interesting 
enrollment 
reports of Latin Week and contest activi 


Statistics, mews items, and 


ties 


American Classical \ 


League Service Bureau 


Dorothy Park Latta, Director 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost. we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps 
money orders, or check (with a 5c. bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days 

Please order carefully by number, title, type (poster 
mimeograph. pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 


the Service Bureau is not returnable After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau. a non-profit making 
organization, cannot afford this loss. 

In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably. 
Please note the new address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University. Nashville 4, Tenn. 


The following items may fill a need 
for prizes or gifts for pupils. Please note 
that prices on some reprinted items have 


advanced slightly. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
By G. M. Whicher. This 
charming volume contains letters supposed 
to have been written to Pliny the Younger. 
These letters, written in informal English 
vetse, are on the topics of the life and 
works of Vergil. Price, 75¢. 


Virgiliana. 
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A Latin Birthday Book. By Marguer- 
ite Kretschmer. Carefully selected quota- 
tions in prose and verse for every day of 
from Vergil, Horace, Cicero, 
Seneca, Dionysius Cato, and others. Both 
Roman and modern dating throughout. 
Blank spaces for signatures. Full trans- 
Price, $1.25. 


A collection of brief 


the year 


lation of quotations. 
Word Ancestry. 
sketches of the origins of many commonly 
used words, written in interesting, non 
technical language by Mr. Willis A. Ellis, 
formerly chief proofreader for the Chicago 
Daily News 
12¢ each. 
With the Eagles. By Paul Anderson. 
The adventures of an Aeduan boy who 


Price, 15¢ each: 10 or more, 


fought with Caesar's forces against Am 
biorix. List 
$1.59. 


For Freedoin and for Gaul 


price, $2.00; our price, 
By Paul 
Anderson. The adventures of an Aeduan 
boy who served under Vercingetorix. List 
price, $2.00; our price, $1.59. 

Swords in the North. By Paul Ander- 
son. A young Roman aristocrat joins the 
Tenth Legion and serves against the Ger- 
mans, in the naval engagements with the 
Veneti. and the invasion of Britain. List 
price, $2.00; our price, $1.59. 

A Slave of Catiline. By Paul Anderson. 
$2.00; our price $1.59. 

By Paul Ander- 
son. A sequel to ‘A Slave of Catiline.”’ 
List price, $2.00; our price, $1.59. 

The Glory That Was Greece. By J. C. 
Stobart The story of Hellenic culture 
Lavishly 
List price, $5.00: our price, 


[List price 


Pugnax the Gladiator. 


and its contributions to our age. 
illustrated. 
$3.50. 

The Grandeur That Was Rome. By 
J. C. Stobart. A companion volume to 

The Glory That Was Greece.’’ Lavishly 
illustrated. List price. $5.00; our price, 
$3.50. 

Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series. 
Individual books in this series make ex- 
Send for a list. 
Prices range from $1.40 to $1.70. 


cellent prize awards. 


Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts ‘Group and “Group II."’ Both 
contain Latin songs or translations of 


Latin songs, with music. In addition to 
the songs in ‘Group II,’’ there is informa 
tion on ancient music, rhythm, and verse. 
and an extensive bibliography on_ the 
Price. 
$1.00 for 


music of the Greeks and Romans. 
Group II, 70¢; 


Group I, 35¢ 


the two. 
Pictures. A set of 20 pictures, 9”x12” 
including margins, reproduced the 


large, handsome illustrations used in our 


series of Latin. calendars. Subjects in- 
and Roman 
Printed in sepia on cream, peb- 
bled paper. Price of set in a cardboard case, 
$1.00 

Certificate of Award. An _ attractive 
certificate approximately 5”x7” to present 
to outstanding pupils for excellence in 
Inside two 


clude sculpture. painting, 


scenes. 


Latin borders is printed 
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magna cum laude with space for the pu- 
pil’s name beneath, and “‘has this day 
been cited for excellence in Latin,’ with 
space below for the principal's signature, 
the teacher's signature, and the date. In 
color printing, green, brown, red, black. 
Price, 20¢. 

Junior Classical League Award Key. 
A specially designed sterling silver J. C. L. 
key with space on the back for engraving. 
This award key is intended as a mark of 
recognition for high scholastic standing 
or for meritorious service to the chapter. 
Orders must bear the teacher's signature. 
Price, $2.20. 


N. B. The tax on jewelry has just been increased 
from 10% to 20%. therefore, 20 cents has 
been added to the price of the J. C. L. key 


The Game of Famous Romans. Useful 
for learning Roman legends and history. 
May be played by from two to ten per- 
sons at a time. Contains 144 cards and 
an instruction booklet. Price, 75¢. 


Bookplates. 1. A Vergilian bookplate 
with the head of Vergil and an appropri 
ate Latin quotation. Printed in brown 
green. 2. Another design with 
Athena's owl above a scroll with a Latin 
quotation. Printed in red and black on 
parchment color. Prices for either, 25 
for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 100 for $3.50. 


Place Cards and Favors for Roman 
Banquets. A cut-out model of a chariot 
and a Roman lamp. Printed in red, black, 
and yellow on heavy paper and die-cut 
for easy assembling. Flat sheets with one 
chariot and one lamp on a sheet. Prices, 
13 sheets for $1.00: 25 sheets for $1.75; 
50 sheets for $3.00. 


Greek and Roman Coins. A few coins 
are still available: 2 tetradrachms of Ptol- 
emy I, $3.50 each; 2 tetradrachms of 
Ptolemy I, $1.50 each: 2 tetradrachms of 
Alexander III, $1.00 each: 2 tetradrachms 
of Alexander III. $2.00 each: 7 drachmas 
of Alexander III, 50¢ each: 9 drachmas of 
Alexander III, $1.00 each: denarii as 
follows: 5 of Faustina Jr., 75¢ each: 4 
of Geta, 75¢ each: 2 of Maximinus I. 
75¢ each. 


LATIN CLUB BULLETIN 
Bulletin XII. The Latin Club. By 
Lillian B. Lawler. The 1944 edition is 
now ready, Again this valuable bulletin 
has been revised and enlarged with new 
material added throughout. Price, 60¢ 


CUT-OUT MODEL OF A ROMAN KITCHEN 

A cardboard reproduction of one of a 
series of six Roman models on display in 
the Service Bureau. The Roman kitchen 
when assembled measures approximately 
17%." x 13” x 14” high. It comes in a 
single, flat sheet, and the various pieces are 
to be cut out, folded. and glued together. 
Simple directions for assembling and color- 
ing certain parts are included. 75¢ 


MAY DAY OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
592. Some Suggestions for May Day or 
Spring Festivals. 10¢ 


INDEX TO VOLUME XxI 


Accost Saboteurs, 39; Activities of the 
Junior Classical League (Latta), 16: 
Advice to a Debtor (Dettinger), 2: 
Aeschylus (Lund), 58; Again Churchill 
and Basic English (Ford), 79: Again 
Latin Names (McWhirter), 3; Agrippi- 
na the Elder (Bowen), 39; American 
Classical League Citations, 34; American 
Classical League—Reports of Officers, 
7; American Classical League Service Bu- 
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